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war by a non-adhering power against a member; (3) it does not 
prescribe or define the character or the composition of the proposed 
tribunal and council. He believes that these are capital defects, and 
that the entire plan tends to insure control by great powers, after the 
manner of the Holy Alliance. So far as concerns the New World, 
Dr. Alvarez declares that the American republics could hardly sub- 
mit to such a coercive regimen. He holds that the maintenance 
of peace cannot be assured by such means. The problem is in his 
opinion far more complex than the advocates of the measure under 
consideration have supposed. He believes that the evil must be 
taken at its roots by organizing for peace, in the sense of avoiding 
or minimizing the causes of conflict and developing a spirit of soli- 
darity and co-operation. The causes of conflict among states are, 
he observes, of various kinds — political, economic, social, psycholog- 
ical, moral. A careful examination of them shows that they for the 
most part proceed from the individualism which manifests itself in 
national and international life, and which makes each country desire 
a development which it does not think it can obtain by dependence 
on other countries. From this source there has arisen the narrow and 
chauvinistic nationalism which has, in spite of the progress of civi- 
lization, engendered economic rivalries, imperialistic policies, the 
hates of races, the desire for revenge, and the idea or postulate which 
has up to the present time dominated international relations, namely, 
that so-called questions of " national honor " or " national dignity " 
must not be submitted to arbitration, but must be solved by arms. 

J. B. Moore. 

The Life and Letters of John Fiske. By John Spencer 
Clarke. Houghton Mifflin and Company, 1917. — Two volumes: 
xxvii, 533 ; xi, 523 pp. 

Mr. Clarke's sympathetic biography confirms in the main the 
accepted opinion of John Fiske. It shows us an omnivorous reader, 
gifted with an extraordinarily retentive memory, and a faculty of 
lucid exposition that has Tarely been surpassed. Fiske possessed in 
an eminent degree the qualities necessary for brilliant literary popu- 
larization of the thoughts of other men, but he was not a creative 
thinker in the highest sense of the term. Both in his philosophical 
and in his historical work he was rather the live wire that diffuses 
knowledge than the dynamo that generates it. His life and letters 
confirm this fact, which has been established by his previous contribu- 
tions to philosophical and historical writing. 
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Fiske was fortunate in the age in which he lived, for it was an 
age in which the dynamos were working mightily. His career was 
conditioned by the intellectual revolution with which it synchronized 
and by which it was inspired. When he was born, in 1842, the doc- 
trine of evolution had not yet received formulation ; when he died, in 
1901, it was everywhere triumphant. The reaction against orthodox 
Darwinism had not yet set in, and all cosmic phenomena were con- 
ceived of as " evolving." " Natural selection " and " the survival 
of the fittest " were formulas that had been applied to ideas and in- 
stitutions, as well as to the subject-matter of biological investiga- 
tion, and had become commonplaces not to be disputed by any 
person with pretense to enlightenment. It was while preparing for 
college that Fiske, a youth of remarkably mature and inquiring mind, 
was drawn within range of the conflict between the new science and 
the old theology. In the light of his reading and reflection the the- 
ologico-philosophical system of Christian dogma, with its anthropo- 
morphic Creator and fiatistically created Cosmos and Man, became 
for him untenable, and in 1859, the year in which The Origin of 
Species was given to the world, he withdrew from the Congregational 
church of Middletown. Fiske's interest in Herbert Spencer, whose 
philosophical system was to prove the dominant influence in his life, 
began in 1860 before he entered Harvard, when he happened to read 
a prospectus of Spencer's contemplated work. Courses of lectures 
on the evolutionary philosophy delivered at Harvard formed the 
basis of his Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy, which was published 
in 1874 and which stamped Fiske as the foremost American dis- 
ciple and interpreter of Spencer. He was especially concerned with 
the religious implications of Spencer's system, and sought to show 
that it was in harmony with the ethics, though not with the dogmatic 
creeds, of Christianity. 

Mr. Clarke's attitude toward Fiske's historical work, upon which 
his reputation principally rests, is eulogistic rather than critical. 
He nowhere gives any evidence of such a knowledge of American 
historiography as is requisite to a sound appraisal of Fiske as an 
historian, nor does he seem to have concerned himself with Fiske's 
method of historical composition. He has apparently never asked 
himself why Fiske, with all his literary charm, is not held in quite so- 
high esteem today as he was twenty years ago by students of Amer- 
ican history. 

R. L. Schuyler. 



